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Electrical Euthanasia 


N page 715 of this issue are printed the recommendations ot 
the Euthanasia Committee approved by the Council at its 
recent meeting. This statement follows a _ considerable 

amount of investigational work which has been sponsored by the 
British Veterinary Association. Three years ago it was decided 
to revise the recommendations of the earlier Committee on 
Euthanasia, and at that time it became apparent that a great deal 
of new information was available on the effects of the passage of 
electrical currents in animals. 

The E.C.T, (electric convulsion therapy) had been developing 
considerably in humans in relation to shock treatment, and new 
instruments had been devised giving opportunity for studying the 
effect on the higher centres and the factors that could be considered 
essential for the development of unconsciousness. 

Major Hume of U.F.A.W. was particularly interested in this 
aspect, and was active in suggesting that investigations should be 
carried out, and modifications made, in methods that had been 
used for some considerable time in euthanasia. Some work was 
done by Dr. Croft, and later the B.V.A., with the support of the 
R.S.P.C.A., approached the Physiology Department of Glasgow 
University and Dr. T. D. M. Roberts carried out some observa- 
tions. Arising from earlier recommendations it was decided to 
suspend approval of the existing cabinets as used for electrical 
euthanasia. 

The B.V.A. have been advised by many scientists on what 
criteria are necessary for the satisfactory use of electricity for 
euthanasia and are now in a position to make definite recommen- 
dations. It may be some time before the existing cabinets can be 
modified to suit this specification, or until new cabinets can replace 
them. 

The B.V.A. is grateful to everyone who has contributed to the 
solution of this problem, one of great interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the welfare of animals. 
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Symmetrical Alopecia in Cattle. 


J. R. HOLMES 
Veterinary Laboratory, University of Bristol 


G. B. YOUNG 
Animal Breeding Research Organisation, Edinburgh 


LOPECIA was recently observed in two Friesian 
A herds, and pedigree analysis indicated the 
likelihood of a recessive being involved. The 
affected animals were apparently normal at birth, 
but developed a symmetrical alopecia later. 


Particulars of the First Affected Herd 


Exact clinical information was available regarding 
this herd since 1947. Four animals became affected. 
They were all born with a normal coat. In two of 
them alopecia began to develop at six months and 
they became completely bald; in the remaining two 
it was also progressive but. commenced at six to ten 
weeks of age. 

The characteristic feature of the alopecia seen in 
all cases was the symmetry of the hair loss which 
started on the head, neck, back and hind quarters 
and progressed to the root of the tail, down the hind 
legs and over the fore-arms. Hair loss occurred on 
both pigmented and white areas and there was no 
other disturbance on the skin or evidence of irrita- 
tion. This effect is shown in Fig. 1, which illustrates 
advanced lesions in an 18-month-old heifer. This 
animal regularly came into season, maintained good 
condition and grew normally. It was later slaughtered 
and a post-mortem examination revealed no visceral 
abnormalities. The thyroid glands were normal. 

Histological examination of skin biopsy specimens 
revealed an absence of developing hair shafts in the 
bald areas. The hair follicles contained keratinised 
debris at their bases with no evidence of growing 


Fic. 1.—A heifer, daughter of bull D in Fig. 2, showing 
an advanced stage of alopecia. 


hair shafts, so it would appear that the condition is 
irreversible. 

The herd was established in 1923 but had been in 
the present owner’s possession only since 1947. An 
attempt had been made to keep it self-contained and 
practically all the animlas went back to one founda- 
tion bull (Bull A). Fig. 2 shows the pedigrees of 
the animals concerned. Bull D was the sire of three 
of the four affected animals and Bull B was the 
grand-parent of three of them. The remaining grand- 
sire was Bull C which was also the sire of the fourth 
affected animal. Bull C was a son of B. Bull D 
was a great-grandson and B a grandson of A, so that 
A appears on both sides of each pedigree. The pedi- 
gree suggests that the alopecia might be due to a 
recessive autosomal gene and the breeding of the total 
female calf crop of the herd was, therefore, analysed 
to test this hypothesis. Since the condition did not 
manifest itself until some time after birth, only 
females could be considered. From the time of its 
foundation 11 bulls have been used in the herd, but 
of these only three produced an appreciable number 
of offspring. The trouble would appear to have 
arisen from the extensive use of the Bull B, whose 
progeny formed a significant proportion of the herd 
when it was acquired in 1947. As indicated in Fig. 
2, the first sire used by the new owner was Bull C, 
a son of B. He was mated once to two daughters 
and one grand-daughter and twice to a grand- 
daughter of Bull B and also to a grand-daughter and 
five great-grand-daughters of A. From each of these 
matings he produced one heifer calf. 

If we assume that Bulls A and B were involved, 
then about three of the progeny from these matings 
would possess the recessive gene. Therefore, Bull C, 
assumed to be heterozygous was probably mated to 
three heterozygous females, and of three heifer 
calves produced and reared, one developed alopecia 
—a finding closely in accord with the expected ratio 
for a recessive. When Bull C was mated to two 
animals with no suspected heterozygotes in their pedi- 
grees the progeny were normal. 

Sire D was also concerned. He was mated to 12 
daughters of Bull B and one daughter of Bull C. 
Bull A was the great-grandshire of two of them. Bull 
D produced one heifer from each of these matings. 
Assuming Bulls A, B and C to be carriers of the 
recessive factor, then approximately seven female 
offspring would be defective. |The actual number 
was three. 
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PEDIGREES OF NORMAL & AFFECTED HEIFERS 
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Fic. 2.—Pedigree Analysis of First Herd. 


Taking the two groups together, of the ten heifer 
calves produced by assumed heterozygous parents, 
four affected calves were produced against the 2.5 
theoretically expected. 


The third bull extensively used was E and he was 
an introduced animal not related to the herd. This 
bull was mated to 11 of the daughters of Bull B, 
and to 26 of his grand-daughters without producing 
any affected calves. It would appear, therefore, 
that the causative gene is unlikely to be dominant, 
for if it were the defect should have appeared in the 
progeny of B’s daughters, regardless of the sire. 


The other sires used may be briefly mentioned. 
Six of these left only one offspring, one left five, and 
one left two. Only two progeny involving these sires 
contained suspected animals on both sides of the 
pedigree, and they were normal. In the remaining 
matings, four daughters, three grand-daughters and 
one great-grand-daughter of B were involved on the 
female side, but no defective progeny were produced. 


The Second Herd 


In this herd the foundation bull came from the first 
herd examined, and this animal’s grandsire was Bull 
A of the first herd. Five other bulls had been used, 
two homesbred and three bought in. Three calves 
were affected with alopecia between 1947 and 1952. 
The pedigree of the first case could not be established 
but the other two calves were bred from the same 
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home-bred bull. In one case he had been mated to 
a daughter of the foundation bull. The other case, 
however, was puzzling in that the foundation bull 
did not appear in the pedigree on the female side. 
Possibly the gene was introduced on this side by 
another animal, or possibly a mistake had been made 
in the pedigree. 

From large numbers of matings to daughters, 
grand-daughters and great-grand-daughters of the 
foundation bull, the other five bulls left no affected 
heifers and presumably they did not carry or trans- 
mit the gene. 

Discussion 

Loss of hair not infrequently occurs in cattle as 
the result of skin infection, but primary alopecia is 
rare. Hairlessness at birth is one of the features of 
iodine deficiency which is also characterised by 
thyroid enlargement and muscular weakness. In 
both herds the affected animals were members of 
groups in which the others remained normal, which 
would indicate that nutritional or infectious causes 
were not a contributory factor. Affected animals 
have been treated with arsenicals, thyroid, iodine 
preparations and cod liver oil per os and various 
topical applications, without any apparent benefit. 


Symmetrical alopecia has been reported in cattle 
previously. Hutyra, Marek & Manninger (1949) 
refer to a similar condition, but no reference is made 
to its possible hereditary nature. Eldridge & 
Atkeson (1953) describe a streaked hairlessness in 
Holstein Friesian cattle in America occurring in 
more or less consistent patterns, and inherited as a 
semi-dominant sex linked character. Craft & 
Blizzard (1934) recorded a condition, probably due 
to a recessive gene, in which the time of onset and 
the distribution of alopecia somewhat resembled the 
present case. The hair of the affected calves, how- 
ever, was not normal but very fine, thin and curly 
at birth, becoming coarser in two or three weeks, 
and finally developing in the non-bald areas, into a 
semi-hairless, short, curly, coarse coat. The skin 
on the bare areas tended to be scaly and to wrinkle. 
The disease occurred in Oklahoma, when a Polled 
Hereford bull was beirig used on grade cows. In 
addition, several authors (see Hutt & Saunders, 
1953, for references) have reported on epitheliogenesis 
imperfecta, a bilateral symmetrical skin defect, which 
occurs in Friesians in America and Holland and 
would appear to be due to a recessive. The condi- 
tion, however, is present at birth, and the main 
lesion, imperfect development and denudation of the 
skin, leads to death from bacterial septicaemia. 


In addition to these symmetrical skin defects of 
cattle, several other hair defects have been reported 
in Friesians. In Swedish.and German Friesians, an 
hereditary hypotrichosis congenita occurs, probably 
due to a recessive gene (Mohr & Wreidt, 1928). The 
affected animals are usually hairless except for the 
muzzle, eyelids, ears, tail and pasterns. They 
generally die within a few minutes of birth. Cole 
(x919) found a hair defect in American Friesians in 
which the incisor teeth were involved. 


(Continued at foot of col. 1 overleaf) 
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Parturition in the Pig 
BY 
J. S. PERRY 


Agricultural Research Council Field Station 
Compton, Berks. 


N June, 1953, a pedigree Large White gilt just 

over one year old became laine during the last 

few weeks of her first pregnancy. The condition 
worsened and it was decided that she would have 
to be slaughtered. As the litter had in any case 
to be sacrificed, the opportunity was taken to kill 
the animal Curing farrowing, in order to observe 
conditions in the uterus while parturition was 
actually in progress. The gilt had been subjected to 
a unilateral laparotomy about mid-pregnancy for 
the purpose of examining the ovaries, but autopsy 
revealed no abnormalities attributable to the opera- 
tion and the animal can be regarded as normal, 
epart from her lameness, at the time of death. The 
observations made at the autopsy, which are des- 
cribed below, were supplemented nearly a year later 
when another pig, this time a sow in its sixth preg- 
nancy, became lame shortly before farrowing and 
was killed. 

The gilt farrowed after a gestation period of 113 
days. Three pigs were born in very rapid succes- 
ston and a fourth after an interval of about 15 
minutes. The animal was then walked into a low- 
loading trailer and taken to the slaughter-house, 
about half a mile distant, where she was immediately 
killed. The carcase was scalded and scraped in the 
usual way before the reproductive tract was removed. 
When this was done it was apparent that many more 
pigs remained in the uterus. and in fact the total 


The cases reported here do not resemble any of 
the conditions in Friesians considered above. Neither 
can they be considered similar to any of the sym- 
metrical defects, except possibly the defect described 
by Craft & Blizzard. The breed, together with the 
geographic and clinical differences would suggest 
that the two conditions are not identical, but only 
a breeding test would confirm that different genes 
were involved. The cases described here do not 
resemble any of the other forms of hairlessness 
reported in cattle by Hutt & Saunders. 


Summary 
The incidence of alopecia in two Friesians herds is 
described. The condition develops some time after 
birth, which probably accounts for the fact that it 
has been observed only in females. Pedigree analy- 
sis of four affected heifers and their normal sibs 
suggests that an autosomal recessive gene is involved. 
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number in the litter was 16. In the case of the sow 
the arrangements for slaughter were exactly similar 
except that it was decided to kill the animal after 
the birth of the first piglet. The total number in 
the litter was 17 and it will be shown that the course 
of events was very similar in both animals, but the 
process was less far advanced in the sow. 


Position of the Foetuses 


In the case of the gilt, the four piglets which had 
been born had severed the umbilical cord but had 
not been followed by any afterbirths. The uterine 
horns were laid on a table and the broad ligaments 
were dissected away. It was seen that the remaining 
foetuses no longer occupied the positions they must 
have had during pregnancy. One was lodged in the 
body of the uterus, its head entering the cervix. 
Subsequent dissection showed that its umbilical cord 
ran from membranes which were ruptured, but still 
attached to the uterine wall, some way up the left 
uterine horn. Two foetuses lay side by side at the 
cervical end of the right uterine horn, and one lay 
in a similar position on the left. It was impossible 
to judge which of these three foetuses would have 
left the uterus first, though it seemed likely that it 
would be one of the two on the right. One of these 
was ‘‘ head first ’’ and the other ‘‘ rump first ’’ and 


there seemed to be nothing to prevent the one which 
originally lay the further from the cervix from over- 
taking the other if the uterine contractions chanced 


Fic. 1.—Uterus of gilt at parturition. 
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Fic. 2.—Uterus of sow killed after the birth of the first of a litter of 17 pigs. 


to bring this about. The remaining foetuses were 
similarly jostling each other and could be felt to 
be completely free to move within the uterus. The 
reproductive tract was then opened by a longitudinal 
incision through the dorsal wall from the vulva to 
the junction of the two uterine horns, and the in- 
cision was continued a little way up each horn. 
A number of foetuses slipped easily out of the 
uterine horns. The umbilical cords of four of them 
led from the right uterine horn, and that of a fifth 
from the left. The characteristic protuberances on 
the inner surface of the wall of the cervix were still 
quite clearly defined, but the passage was of course 
cistended and the wall was flaccid and pliable. In 
certain stages of the reproductive cycle, probably 
including oestrus, these longitudinal rows of pro- 
tuberances interlock so as to close the cervical canal 
to the passage of anything except under considerable 
mechanical pressure. Whether or not they relax at 
coitus is unknown. 


Further Dissection 


Further dissection revealed that all 16 chorionic 
sacs were still in place in the uterine horns and 
firmly attached—as firmly, as far as could be judged, 
as at any time in pregnancy. A photograph of a 
late stage of the dissection of this animal is shown 
in Fig. 1. The opened chorionic sac PA is that of the 
foetus A. The foetuses B, C, and D have passed 
through this sac from further up the uterine horn, 
and foetus E is in process of passing through it. 


Foetus F has not reached it, but has travelled some 
distance down the uterine horn from its position 
within its own now ruptured membranes. The photo- 
graph illustrates the great extensibility of the um- 
bilical cord. It was in fact found possible so to 
stretch the cord that any of the foetuses might have 
reached the ground before it severed. New-born 
pigs are often observed on their feet, pulling to 
break the cord and get free, when they make their 
way to the nipples. The cord is, however, some- 
times severed before the pig leaves the cervix. The 
umbilical cord of foetus C in Fig. 1 was actually 
knotted, but the blood flow seemed not to have been 
interrupted. 

The most distal (ovarian) foetus in the right 
uterine horn was left in position and the horn liga- 
tured and its extremity removed .and preserved for 
histological study of the placental connection at the 
time of parturition. By injecting formalin into the 
allantoic cavity the close apposition of foetal and 
maternal tissues was retained during fixation and 
subsequent processing (Fig. 4). The membranes of 
all the remaining foetuses in the uterus had ruptured. 
Both the chorionic and amniotic membranes seemed 
to be more easily broken ‘than is usual in specimens 
examined in the same way in late pregnancy. 
Whether or not this was in fact the case, the ends 
of the chorionic sacs were broken, so that the foe- 
tuses lay in a continuous flabby tube (the uterine 
muscle being relaxed at post-mortem examination) 
with an extremely slippery lining. It seemed most 
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Fic. 3.—The sow uterus shown in Fig. 2 with the uterine wall opened at several places. 


likely that if a foetus became entangled in a chorio- 
nic sac, the sac would tear to admit its passage 
rather than become detached and be pushed out 
ahead of it. 


Examination of the Sow 


In the case of the sow, the reproductive tract 
was severed at the cervix and photographed, the 
broad ligament being left attached (Fig. 2). Some 
of the foetuses had already left their original posi- 
tions in the uterine horn, and one was entering the 
cervix. The uterine wall was then carefully opened 
along parts of its length. It was found that the 
chorionic sacs of three or four of the most distal 
foetuses were intact, those of the remainder were 
ruptured, as in the previous specimen, so that the 
foetuses could be moved within the uterus. The 
amnion is closely adherent to the chorion over much 
of its surface, and it too is ruptured at an early 
stage in the process of parturition. This dissection 
confirmed what had been observed in the earlier 
specimen. Two foetuses were lying side by side at 
one place in the right uterine horn, and it can be 
seen from the photograph (Fig. 3) that the foetus 
which was lodged in the cervix had come from a 
position distal to the foetus which was lying im- 
mediately behind it in the left uterine horn. Its 
umbilical cord (u.c.) ran through the chorionic sac 


of this foetus from the next placenta, which of 
course remained firmly attached to the uterine wall. 
The first-born piglet had come from the cervical 
region of the mght uterine horn and its chorionic 
sac (c.s.) is shown in the photograph, with another 
foetus entering it. 

It has been remarked that the placental attach- 
ment appeared to be quite as firm as at any stage 
of pregnancy. It must, however, be loosened in 
some way after the birth of the foetus so that the 
membranes can be shed as the afterbirth. Hydro- 
static pressure within the chorionic sac appears to 
play little or no part in holding the placenta in place, 
at any-rate in late stages of pregnancy in the pig. 
A section through the characteristically interlocking 
villi of the pig placenta (Fig. 4) shows how the broad 
tip of the chorionic villus projects like a blunt peg 
into a sort of socket in the endometrium. It will be 
seen that an appreciable proportion of the bulk of 
the villus, particularly near its tip, is contributed by 
intra-epithelial capillaries (i.e.c.). It has been sug- 
gested (Amoroso, 1953) that the firm anchorage of 
the chorion to the endometrium is maintained by 
local pressure in the blood vascular system of the 
villi, especially within these intra-epithelial capil- 
laries. The writer inclines to this view and suggests 
the possibility that the placenta is loosened after the 
birth of the foetus by the partial collapse of the 
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chorionic villi with loss of blood pressure within 
them when the umbilical cord is severed. It must 
be remembered, however, that in perhaps 25 per 
cent. of cases the birth of a few pigs is followed by 
the shedding of some or all of their placental mem- 
branes before the remaining pigs of the litter are 
born. This would seem to be more likely to happen 
in a protracted farrowing than in one which is 
accomplished rapidly, but there is no evidence on 
this point. The proportion of stillbirths is thought 
to be greater in protracted farrowings, but little is 
yet known about the cause of death in stillborn pigs. 
Discussion 

In the two cases described, which appear to 
typify normal parturition in the pig, we may say 
that the sequence of events was seen to be the rupture 
of the ends of the chorionic sacs early in the process 
of parturition, the release of the foetuses from their 
membranes and their free passage along the course 
of the uterine horns while retaining their placental 
connection through the very extensible umbilical 
cord. The ruptured membranes formed an extremely 
slippery lining, lubricated with mucus, and remained 
closely adherent to the endometrium so that they did 
not impede the passage of foetuses through the 
uterine horns. It is probable that in these two cases 
the foetuses would all have been delivered before 
any of the membranes were shed. It is suggested 
that shedding of the placental membranes is facili- 
tated by the loosening of the chorionic attachment 
owing to the partial collapse of the anchoring villi 
when the blood-pressure within their capillaries is 
reduced with the severance of the umbilical cord. 
This loosening is not likely to be immediate, but it 
would account for the shedding of afterbirths before 
the delivery of all the foetuses, such as is in fact 
observed in a proportion of cases, more particularly 
perhaps in a protracted farrowing. 


Summary 
1. A gilt and a sow, both of which had to be 
slaughtered at or near full term for reasons uncon- 
nected with pregnancy, were killed after farrowing 
had begun, and the reproductive tracts were ex- 
amined at autopsy. 


Fic. 4.—Chorionic villi in pig placenta at parturition. 
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2. The sequence of events was seen to be similar 
in both cases and was apparently typical of the 
process of parturition in the pig. 


3. The ends of the chorionic sacs of all foetuses 
rupture in the early stages of parturition, but remain 
closely adherent to the endometrium to make of the 
uterine horn a very slippery mucus-lubricated tube. 
The foetuses can be moved freely within this tube 
while retaining their placental supply by means of 
the umbilical cord, which is extremely extensible. 
Foetuses are not necessarily born in the order of 
their position in the uterine horns in pregnancy or 
with regard to their location in the left or right 
uterine horns. 


4. The intimate apposition of the chorionic and 
uterine epithelia, in characteristically interlocking 
villi, is retained right up to term. It is suggested 
that loosening of the membranes follows the collapse 
of intra-epithelial (chorionic) capillaries in these 
villi subsequent upon the severance of the umbilical 
cord. 


Acknowledgment.—These observations were made 
possible by the co-operation of the Director of the 
Station, who placed at my disposal the Station’s 
facilities for the transport and licensed slaughter of 
animals. 
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Physiology of Reproduction, 3rd Edition, London, 
1953- 


LICENSING OF BULLS WITH UMBILICAL 
HERNIA 


The following note has been received from the 
Ministry of Agriculture : — 


Farmers and cattle breeders may be in some 
doubt about the Ministry’s policy in relation to the 
— of bulls which have or have had umbilical 

ernia. 


Umbiiical hernia must generally speaking be re- 
garded as being transmitted genetically, although it 
is recognised that in a few cases it may be due to 
an injury. When a bull which has or has had an 
umbilical hernia is presented for licensing, therefore, 
the Ministry’s practice is to enquire into the breed- 
ing of the animal, to examine closely-related animals 
for evidence of hernia, to note whether there is 
any history of injury and to consider all these find- 
ings before deciding whether or not a licence should 
be granted. 


Because of these considerations, the Ministry can- 
not state as a general policy that any bull with a 
history of umbilical hernia will be rejected as a 
matter of course, but it can be said that the cases 
in which a licence will be granted are likely to be 
rare. If a licence is refused, the owner of the bull 
has the right to ask for a further inspection by a 
referee, whose decision is final. 
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Phenylmercuric Dinaphthylmethane Disulphonate Jelly in the 


Treatment of Bovine Leucorrhoea 


R. G. ORTON 
Fordingbridge, Hampshire 


bovine leucorrhoea met with in general. practice. 

With the advent of phenylmercuric dinaphthyl- 
methane disulphonate to the veterinary field, a definite 
advance was made in the treatment of bovine 
leucorrhoea (Waddington, 1951; 1953). However, 
the introduction of solution into the uterus has certain 
disadvantages—in some cases it is practically impossible 
to pass a catheter through the cervix into the uterus 
even at oestrus; the writer has heard of the most 
alarming symptoms developing occasionally after the 
intra-uterine injection of solution. Furthermore, he is 
of the opinion that not all cases of leucorrhoea are due 
to metritis but in many cases are due to a cervicitis. 

It was felt, therefore, that the introduction of phenyl- 
mercuric dinaphthylmethane disulphonate in the form 
of jelly packed in plastic tubes with an applicator, 
rather than a solution, would have the following 
advantages :— 

(a) The cervix would be coated with a more adherent 
form of phenylmercuric dinaphthylmethane di- 
sulphonate. 

(6) The risk of subsequent reactions would be 
minimised, and 

(c) In the case of the practically closed cervix, it 
would be easier to introduce the jelly into the cervical 
canal than when using a solution with a catheter. 


Method of Application 

The plastic applicator is attached to the nozzle of the 

lastic tube and, after cleansing the vulva, is introduced 

into the vagina in the palm of the hand. The nozzle 
of the applicator is introduced into the cervical canal 
and most of the contents squeezed out. The applicator 
is then removed from the cervical canal and the 
remainder of the jelly deposited round the cervix. 
Case Histories 
Case M , 

2.10.58. Cow calved one week. Enlarged cervix with 
whitish discharge. One tube inserted. 

9.10.58. Cervix felt normal in size. No discharge. 
Mucus clear. 

Cow subsequently became pregnant to the first 
service. 
Case H 

80.7.58. Cow calved one week. Thick brown dis- 
charge. One tube inserted. 

6.8.58. About a handful of yellow discharge. One 
tube inserted. 

21.8.58. No discharge. Mucus clear. 

Cow became pregnant to first service afterwards. 
Case F 

14.10.53. Three to four handfuls purulent, thick 
discharge in the vagina. Laboratory reported heavy 
growth of C. pyogenes. One tube inserted. 


Tori paper records the treatment of 12 cases of 


21.10.53. No discharge. Mucus clear. 

The writer was unable to check on her subsequent 
fertility as she was sold as a reactor. 

Case NC 

2.8.53. Cow calved two weeks. Mucus with white 
strings in it. Laboratory reported coliform organisms. 
One tube inserted. 

25.8.58. No discharge. Mucus clear. Laboratory 
reported scanty contaminants. 

Cow became pregnant to first service afterwards. 
Case C 

2.7.53. Stinking, watery, brown discharge. Had 
calved a dead calf 10 days previously. One tube 
inserted. Laboratory reported C. pyogenes and Strep. 
dysgalactiae. Cow obviously toxic. (Sulphamezathine 
was also given subcutaneously.) 

9.7.53. Thick, yellow, copious discharge, less smell. 
One tube inserted. Laboratory reported growth of C. 
pyogenes only. 

16.7.58. Slight yellowish discharge, no smell. One 
tube inserted. No C. pyogenes but heavy growth of 
coliform organisms. 

30.7.53. Clear mucus, no discharge. A few mixed 
coliforms. 

This was an old cow, which in any case was not going 
to be served again. 

Case G 

5.5.58. Cow calved two weeks. Thick yellowish 
discharge. Laboratory reported heavy growth of C. 
pyogenes and-a few Strep. dysgalactiae. One tube 
inserted. 

14.5.58. Clear mucus. Laboratory reported a few 
mixed contaminating organisms. 

No further treatment. Held to the first service 
afterwards. 

Case D1 

21.7.53. Cow calved several months. Stinking mucus 
with a copious amount of thick pus. Laboratory report- 
ed a heavy growth of C. pyogenes and a few saprophytic 
staphylococci. One tube inserted. 

29.7.58. Discharge less copious, still smelling. 
Laboratory reported a heavy growth of C. pyogenes. 
One tube inserted. 

5.8.53. Small handful of slightly cloudy mucus. 
Laboratory reported a heavy growth of C. pyogenes. 

11.8.53. Clear mucus. Laboratory reported C. 
pyogenes still present. One tube inserted. 

25.8.53. Clear mucus. No discharge. 

Pregnancy was subsequently not established and the 
cow was sold barren. 

Case D2 

4.9.53. Heifer calved one week. Copious, thick, 
brown discharge. One tube inserted. 

10.9.53. About an egg-cupful of clear mucus. 

Held to the first service afterwards. 
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Case S 

12.8.53. Cow calved three weeks. Thick white 
discharge. Laboratory could isolate no organisms. 
One tube inserted. 

18.8.53. Thick discharge as before. Laboratory 
reported a few contaminants only. 

4.9.53. Yellow discharge. 

No further treatment as this cow was going on as a 
barrener in any case. 


Case BP 

25.7.53. Copious yellow discharge. Laboratory 
reported only a few coliforms. One tube inserted. 

31.7.53. Scanty yellow discharge. Laboratory 
reported no growth of organisms. 

6.8.53. Copious yellow discharge again. Laboratory 
reported only a very few Staph. albus. One tube 
inserted. 

13.8.53. A few small whitish clots in clear mucus. 
Laboratory reported a very few Staph. albus only. One 
tube inserted. 

This case could not be followed up as the cow changed 
hands soon afterwards. 


Case B 

18.7.53. Thick whitish purulent discharge. Cow 
had calved 10 days ago. Laboratory reported cultures 
overgrown with B. proteus. One tube inserted. 

23.7.53. More copious, thicker discharge. Labora- 
tory reported a heavy growth of C. pyogenes only. One 
tube inserted. 

29.7.53. Clear mucus. 

This cow subsequently became pregnant. 


Case BB 

21.7.53. Cow calved ‘four days ago. Copious thick 
stinking discharge. Laboratory reported a_ heavy 
growth of C. pyogenes and a few Strep. dysgalactiae and 
coliforms. One tube inserted. 

28.7.53. Less discharge and less smell to it. Labora- 
tory reported a fair growth of C. pyogenes with scanty 
coliforms. One tube inserted. 

3.9.53. Yellowish thick discharge. Laboratory 
reported a pure culture of C. pyogenes. 

In this case, the jelly seemed to have little or no 
influence on the consistency or amount of discharge and 
therefore treatment with it was regarded as unsuccessful. 


Discussion 


The jelly, packed in the form described, cleared the 
discharge in nine out of twelve cases of bovine leucor- 
rhoea. In two cases it was unsuccessful and in the 
remaining cow (BP) the writer was unable to complete 
the case history, although in this instance also the dis- 
charge was clearing. Six cows subsequently became 
pregnant ; two others were in any case not going to 
be served again ; two were sold barren (BB and D1) 
and two changed hands and could not be followed up. 

The writer is of the opinion that the introduction of 
the jelly, by the method described, is a safe and effective 
way of treating bovine leucorrhoea and has used it in 
cases immediately after difficult parturition, so far 
without untoward effects. It seems therefore to have 
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a great advantage over the intra-uterine injection of 
solution in that the jelly can be used as soon as required 
after parturition. 


Summary 


(1) A method of application of phenylmercuric 
dinaphthylmethane disulphonate jelly into the cervix is 
described. 

(2) The case histories of 12 cows treated for leucor- 
rhoea using the jelly are outlined. The discharge was 
cleared in nine cases. 

(3) The merits of phenylmercuric dinaphthylmethane 
disulphonate jelly in bovine leucorrhoea are briefly 
discussed. 

Acknowledgments.—The writer wishes to thank the 
manufacturers, Ward, Blenkinsop & Co. Ltd., for the 
supplies of phenylmercuric dinaphthylmethane di- 
sulphonate jelly used in these trials and for carrying 
out the laboratory examinations. 
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Bracken Poisoning in Cattle 


H. J. FOX and W. H. FRANCE 
(Millom) (Carnforth) 


AFTALIN & CUSHNIE (1951) found that 

cattle which were clinically affected by bracken 

poisoning always developed severe leucopenia 
and thrombocytopenia. It seemed possible that exami- 
nation of the blood of all cattle in a herd in which 
cases of bracken poisoning had already developed 
might enable the veterinary surgeon to commence 
treatment before symptoms appeared, or to advise 
the farmer to grade suitable animals before they 
developed clinical disease. The following is a brief 
account of what happened when this method of con- 
trol was tried. 

Herd 1. Of 61 cattle aged 10 to 16 months, two 
had died during the previous week from bracken 
poisoning. They were running on a fell pasture 
rising to 1,600 feet ‘and containing considerable 
quantities of bracken. Blood counts on June 22nd, 
1953 on the remaining 59 showed no leucocyte counts 
of less than 5,400 per cm.; in 20 of these cattle no 
thrombocyles were found in Leishman stained blood 
smears. On July 2nd the lowest l¢ucocyte count was 
5,500 per cm. and no thrombocytes were found in 
blood from two of them; at the previous bleeding 
both these cows had shown thrombocytes in stained 
smears. 

On July 15th, one of the cows developed clinical 
bracken poisoning; her leucocyte count was 11,000 
per cm., and thrombocytes were not seen. 250 ml. 
citrated blood was given. The following day her 
blood count was 9,400 leucocytes per cm., and 
thrombocytes were still absent from stained smears. 
She was treated with Vitamin K. 100 mg. and 
recovered. 

On July 21st, these cattle were again bled, and 
the lowest leucocyte count was 4,750 per cm.; 
thrombocytes were present on all smears. 
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Herd 2. (1707). A single cow affected by bracken 
poisoning on August 15th had a leucocyte count of 
5,100 per cm., and there were no thrombocytes in 
smears. This animal was treated with Vitamin K. 
100 mg. daily, but died in two days. 

Bloods taken two days later from the remaining 
16 cattle showed no leucocyte counts of less than 
8,600 per cm., and thrombocytes were present on 
all smears. Twelve days afterwards one of the cows 
developed bracken poisoning; her leucocytes were 
down to 1,450 per cm., but some thrombocytes were 
still present on smears. She was treated with Vita- 
min K. 100 mg. and died. A blood clot about 2 Ib. 
in weight was taken from the caecum. 

Herd 3. A cow developed bracken poisoning in a 
herd of 10 cows on August 18th, 1953. She was 
treated with Vitamin K. 60 mg. daily for six days 
and eventually recovered. On August 19th, her 
blood contained 5,100 leucocytes per cm., and 
thrombocytes were present in good numbers. 

The remaining nine cows were bled on August 
19th, and no animal had less than 8,8co leucocytes 
per cm., and ail had thrombocytes in stained 
smears. No clinical cases of bracken poisoning 
developed. 

Herd 4. Two heifers had died from bracken 
poisoning on September 12th and 15th, 1953. Blood 
counts on the 23 companion cattle showed 12 with 
counts of less than 5,500 leucocytes per cm. 

Of these 12, five are believed to have developed 
bracken poisoning and one became ill but developed 
no temperature. No illnesses of any kind occurred 
in the 11 which showed no leucopenia. Nicotinamide 
injections may have influenced the course of these 
cases and detailed treatment of the 12 which showed 
leucopenia of less than 5,500 leucocytes per cm. is 
presented. 

Cows No. CX12618, CX12620, HC1288, 1291, 1294 
and 1295 received 200 mg. nicotinamide intramus- 
cularly on September 14th, followed by intramuscular 
injections of 150 mg. daily for four more days. 
They never showed symptoms of any illness. 

Cow No. HC1289. Same treatment as above. She 
became ill on September 2oth and was treated with 
600 mg. nicotinamide, repeated on the following day. 
Her temperature was never more than 101.5°F. 

Cow No. HC1292. Received treatment with cows 
which never became iil, but on October 4th became 
ill and, by October 7th, was staggering in the manner 
typical of bracken poisoning cases; blood was never 
seen in the faeces. The animal received intramus- 
cular nicotinamide at daily intervals from October 
4th as follows: 300 mg., 150 mg., I,200 mg., 600 
mg., 600 mg. Recovery was complete. 

Cow No. HC1293 received intramuscular nicotina- 
mide 200 mg. and 150 mg. on September 14th and 
15th. By September 16th the cow had developed 
typical bracken poisoning and received 300 mg. 
nicotinamide. On 17th and 18th September, tem- 
perature was 105°F. and 300 mg. nicotinamide was 
given on both days. By September 19th the tem- 
perature was down to 104°F. but haemorrhages were 
prominent inside lower lip; the animal received 600 
mg. nicotinamide. On September 2oth, her tempera- 
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ture was 104°F. but condition worse, so she was 
treated with 300 mg. nicotinamide and 1o ml. pro- 
caine benzylpenicillin. Blood was not seen in the 
faeces until September 21st, when the cow received 
600 mg. nicotinamide and 10 ml. procaine benzyl- 
penicillin; temperature 103°F. On September 22nd, 
the temperature was 104°F., and the cow was given 
550 mg. nicotinamide. On September 23rd, the 
temperature was 103°F., but the animal was look- 
ing worse. Dosed with 600 mg. On September 24th, 
temperature was 103.5°F., and dosage given was 
600 mg. nicotinamide and 5 ml. procaine benzyl- 
penicillin; the cow died the same evening. 

Cow No. HC1297. Same treatment as those which 
never showed symptoms. On October 7th her 
leucocyte count had dropped to 2,900 per cm., and 
I,200 mg. nicotinamide was administered, followed 
by 600 mg. the following day. The cow’s recovery 
was uneventful and her temperature never rose above 
103°F. 

Cow No. HC1298. Same treatment as those which 
never showed symptoms. By September 17th, she 
had deveioped typical bracken poisoning, with high 
temperature, and was treated with 300 mg. nico- 
tinarnide, with a further 150 mg. on the following 
day. Recovery was uneventful, but on October 6th, 
her leucocytes had fallen to 4,200 per cm. and the 
animal received 1,200 mg. nicotinamide, with a 
further 600 mg. on the following day. 

Cow No. HC1364. Received the same treatment as 
those which never developed bracken poisoning and 
was treated with daily intramuscular injections of 
300 mg. nicotinamide for five days, during which 
time the daily temperature was 104°, 104°, 103°, 
tor.8°, ror.8°F. Recovery appeared to be com- 
plete. 


Discussion 

It is probable that the leucopenia associated with 
bracken poisoning develops too late to make diag- 
nosis an easy procedure. If, however, cattle in a 
herd in which the disease has appeared could be 
bled for blood counts, say, every other day, then 
treatment should be possible before the onset of 
symptoms, and nicotinamide appears to be the 
treatment of choice. In Herd 4, the use of nicotina- 
mide almost certainly saved the lives of HCr2y2, 
HC1364 and HC1298, and possibly prevented the 
appearance of further cases, 

Most of the cattle at risk are receiving a hill cattle 
subsidy and cannot be removed from the hill; it is 
therefore, important to assess the value of treat- 
ment. Nicotinamide and Vitamin K. are worthy of 
extended trial, and it is hoped to treat further cases 
with blood transfusions from apparatus coated with 
Silicone to facilitate transfer of thrombocytes. 

Acknowledgmenis.—We are indebtel to the Vet- 
erinary Investigation Laboratory at Ravenglass 
whose staff suggested this method of dealing with 
outbreaks of bracken poisoning, and provided the 
haematological data. 
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Current Literature 


BOOK REVIEW 


Farm Animals in Health and Disease. W. R. Wool- 
dridge. 1954. London. Crosby Lockwood. 30s. 


The author in his Introduction states the objec- 
tives of his book as follows: — 


“* Health and disease are two aspects of the same 
problem and the farmer must have a basic apprecia- 
tion of each and their inter-relationship. In this 
he will find the advice of his veterinary surgeon 
of great value, particularly if he does not consult 
him only upon advanced cases of illness. His 
advice and guidance can be most helpful, the more 
so if the farmer himself knows the basic facts re- 
lated to these health problems. This book has been 
written in the hope that it will help the keeper of 
livestock to acquire this knowledge and to approach 
his task of rearing and maintaining healthy live- 
stock with greater understanding and profit.’’ 


These objectives have been attempted before, not 
always with happy results. Too often such books 
are either a collection of superficial and inadequate 
descriptions of the commoner animal diseases, or 
an attempt to provide short cuts to diagnosis and 
treatment for the farmer. This book has success- 
fully avoided these pitfalls. 


It is divided into two parts: part one deals with 
the background to health and disease, and part two 
contains chapters on the diseases and ailments of 
farm stock, including poultry, the goat and the 
rabbit. Part one has chapters, entitled ‘‘ Good 
Health,’’ ‘‘ Ill Health,’’ ‘‘ The Cost of Il! Health,”’ 
““ The Control of Disease,’’ and ‘‘ Livestock Health 
in the Future.”’ 

This pari gives the book its balance, with its em- 
phasis on the normal functioning of the animal body 
under economic farming conditions, and the causes 
of ill health. The chapter on the cost of disease 
contains statistical information of considerable 
interest and that on the control of disease is an ex- 
cellent essay on preventive medicine. 


Part one thus provides the background for the 
more specific and detailed information given in part 
two. In nearly all cases the information on specific 
conditions is accurate and up to date. The prob- 
lem of describing complicated technicalities in 
simple terms for the lay reader without losing 
accuracy has been managed satisfactorily. The book 
is copiously illustrated with clear photographs and 
line drawings; wisely, the latter are used where 
photographs are only likely to confuse the reader. 


Occasionally the author’s special interests get the 
better of him, as on page 61 when he cannot resist 
the temptation to discuss anti-vitamins. Although 
simply explained, this type of information is likely 
to confuse the intended reader, and it is hardly 
essential for the main purpose of the book. It was 
perhaps inevitable that the Animal Health Trust 
should be mentioned rather frequently, but an 
occasional credit to cther research organisations 
would not have been amiss. 
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Despite these minor criticisms, this is an excellent 
book for its purpose; a book to be read by every 
farmer interested in his disease problems, a suitable 
text-book for agricultural students, a reliable refer- 
ence book for those laymen whose business is re- 
lated to veterinary science, and in parts of value 
to the veterinary student. 


REPORT 


Annual Report of the Veterinary Department, Northern 

Region, Nigeria, for the year 1952-53. 

The Northern Region is by far the largest and 
most important cattle-raising area of Nigeria. It has 
an estimated cattle population of 8,000,000, besides 
uncounted millions of sheep and goats. 

The year under discussion was favourable for 
livestock in that there were no alarming epidemics, 
and rain was plentiful. 

The policy of mass vaccination in the control of 
rinderpest, a policy which has been energetically 
pursued for a good many years, is now paying large 
dividends in that the widesweeping epidemics which 
in the past decimated the herds, no longer appear, 
and in their place are only small, isolated outbreaks 
with the mortality confined mainly to unvaccinated 
young stock. 

Dried goat virus vaccine is in universal use in the 
immunisation of Zabu stock in the Northern Region, 
and continues to give satisfactory results. The 
mortality following its use is low, the immunity 
lasting, and above all it has gained the confidence 
of native stock owners. 

In dealing with the non-Zebu highly susceptible 
cattle in the southern parts of the Region—a hyper- 
susceptibility intimately associated with dormant 
trypanosomiasis infection—goat virus cannot be 
used with safety, and to these cattle the milder 
lapinised virus vaccine has been given. Results from 
this vaccine have not, however, been altogether 
satisfactory, for deaths have occurred in cattle vac- 
cinated three months previously. But further trials 
are in progress. 

While rinderpest is no longer a dread scourge in 
Nigeria, the same cannot be said for contagious 
bovine pleuro-pneumonia. The Director writes: 
‘‘ The control of pleuro-pneumonia has given us 
cause for considerable anxiety during the year, and 
the same can be said for most other territories in 
Africa. 

‘“‘ In some areas of the Northern Region of Nigeria 
the disease is endemic, whence it spreads mainly 
through the agency of trade cattle to other areas, 
usually causing a heavy mortality. 

‘‘In dealing with outbreaks a slaughter policy 
is adopted wherever possible, and in contact herds 
vaccinated and quarantined. Slaughter is a policy 
that can never be popular among native stock- 
owners and may well do more harm than good by 
encouraging owners to hide the existence of the 
disease. 

‘The solution to the intractable problem of 
pleuro-pneumonia control is mass inoculation with 
a safe and effective vaccine. To the discovery of 
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such a vaccine the efforts of all veterinary labora- 
tories in affected countries should be directed.’’ 

The Director has this policy in view, using the 
new avianised vaccine from Kabete laboratory, 
Kenya. 

Trypanosomiasis 

This disease in the Northern Region is variable 
in distribution and incidence. The incidence is more 
widespread in the rains and a considerable propor- 
tion of the Zebu cattle of the Region harbour a 
chronic infection without clinical symptoms. 

The method of combat of clinical cases continues 
to be the extensive use of curative drugs, especially 
antrycide and tartar emetic. The use of dimidium 
bromide has never been popular in Nigeria, and 
tartar emetic although 1 has the advantage of 
cheapness has comparatively low  trypanocidal 
properties and frequent intravenous injections are 
required to effect a cure. Antrycide methylsulphate 
has become increasingly popular with stock owners, 
and only its high cost prevents its general use. 

Ethidium bromide is being tried out in the com- 
ing year an if it proves as successful in Nigeria as 
it has been in East Africa it will become the drug of 
choice. 

Antrycide prosalt gives a longer protection against 
infection than the methylsulphate salt. When given 
at 70-day intervals it has protected cattle against 
infection for more than 800 days. 

‘There is little doubt that trypanosomiasis is 
killing tens of thousands of cattle and debilitating 
many thousands more. It is also preventing cattle 
from occupying large areas of grazing land in every 
province! The control and cradication of this 
disease will be our greatest problem in animal health 
in the future.’’ 

So writes the Director, and how true it is. Last- 
ing improvement in the situation can be obtained 
only by the eradication of the tsetse fly. 

Other diseases appear from time to time but are 
amenable to available treatment. 

Rabies in dogs remains an intractable problem. 
Six thousand doses of Lederle anti-rabies vaccine 
were imported from America but its acceptance by 
owners was very poor. 

Among poultry, Newcastle disease is reported to 
be widespread in some provinces, and poultry keep- 
ing in some areas is impossible without vaccination. 
Clinical work is being extended by the erection of 
sub-centres. 


Animal Industries 


(a) Trade Cattle. The supervision of the move- 
ment of the large mobs of trade cattle into and 
through the region is a departmental work of great 
importance. The trade is not confined to internal 
cattle but some 170,000 cattle come overland from 
French territory every year. 

Cattle routes are demarcated and patrolled, herds 
inspected and inoculated and steps taken to isolate 
trade cattle from resident cattle along the routes. 

(6) Dried Meat. This has grown into a large in- 
ternal trade in recent years and more recently a 
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boiled, smoked and highly spiced product has come 
into favour. 

(c) Hides and Skins. These have always con- 
stituted an important export trade but thousands of 
pounds were lost annually through bad methods of 
flaying and drying. . 

Through the efforts of the department over many 
years and the more concentrated efforts of recent 
years a vast improvement has resulted, and Nigerian 
products are now in large demand in overseas 
markets. 


Livestock Improvement 


Two policies are being pursued: (a) breeding by 
selection from the best of local types (a long term 
policy); and (b) making better use of the potential 
qualities of existing stock by better feeding and 
management (an immediate policy). Pasture is 
being improved and crops grown for ensilage. 

Improved pasture is a policy better suited to 
countries with a more even rainfall. Northern 
Nigeria, with its long dry season, needs a policy 
designed to preserve in the form of hay and ensilage 
concentrate crops grown in the short wet season. 

The large internal trade in slaughter cattle, of 
which not more than 50 per cent. are in good con- 
dition when slaughtered, should give to a policy of 
better feeding a chance to pay handsome dividends. 
Schedules in the Report show that 1,081,835 cattle 
were given either dried or wet goat rinderpest virus 
vaccine and 214,334 received pleuro-pneumonia 
vaccination. 

Nearly 1,000,000 vaccinations were given against 
anthrax, B.Q. & HLS. 

Mr. S. G. Wilson, B.SC., M.R.C.v.S., Director of 
Veterinary Services, has furnished a comprehensive 
and lucid written Report, which shows that the 
Veterinary Department of Northern Nigeria is in a 
flourishing and progressive state, is well staffed and 
is pursuing a sound policy of disease control and of 
livestock development, and is weli aware of the im- 
portant part it has to play in improving the economic 
and social life of the country. 

W. W. H. 


A LANCASHIRE FUNCTION 


A very successful function (in spite of heavy 
rain) was held by the Lancashire Division on 
October 29th, at the Blue Cap Restaurant, Sandi- 
way, Cheshire. Members and guests were received 
by the President and Mrs. Leask, and a very happy 
throng gathered for cocktails. Shortiy after 8 p.m. 
a very excellent dinner was served, at which 48 
members and their guests sat down. A number of 
late requests for tickets had to be refused as all 
accommodation had been taken. 

After a few short and witty speeches, each lady 
was presented with an appropriate little souvenir 
gift from Mrs. Leask, comprising silk handkerchiefs 
from Macclesfield, her home town. 

Many members expressed the wish that such a 
dinner should become an annual event. 
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Electrical Euthanasia 


HE Council of the British Veterinary Associa- 
ey tion has approved recommendations of its 

Euthanasia Committee on the provisions neces- 
sary to ensure the humane destruction of dogs by 
electrical means. 


The Committee recommends that approval be 
given to any method of electrical euthanasia which 
satisfies the following conditions : — 


(a) The unit should be tested before being put 
into use, and at regular intervals, to ensure that 
from mains frequency (50 cycles) the unit is capable 
of giving a current of at least 0.5 amp. for one 
second across the head (to produce unconsciousness); 
at least 0.5 amp. for two seconds through the body 
(to stop the heart); the total time being limited to 
three seconds by timing apparatus. 


(b) There should be a satisfactory continuity 
tester in the circuits designed to show in advance 
that when the current is eventually switched on an 
adequate shock will be given. (The current in the 


continuity tester should be an alternating current of 
subsensory strength). 


(c) Ammeters should be incorporated in the cir- 
cuits to indicate to the operator that an adequate 
current is passed in each lead. 


The Committee further recommends that manufac- 
turers should have new models tested by an experi- 
enced authority approved by the British Veterinary 
Association to ensure the fulfilment of the above 
recommendations The unit should only be used by a 
trained operator who would be instructed to observe 
each dog immediately after the shock to ensure that 
a fit (producing unconsciousness) has taken place 
and that the heart has ceased to beat. 

* 

In the meantime, until all the above provisions 
can be fulfilled, the British Veterinary Association, 
as a temporary expedient, would not condemn units 
modified as above but without ammeters and con- 
tinuity tester, but considers. the timing apparatus to 
be absolutely essential. 


News and Comment 


BELFAST CONGRESS 1955 


At its meeting held on Friday, November 5th, 
Council approved the following dates for the 1955 
Congress at Belfast: From September 4th to Sep- 
tember roth. 

Members of the Association who intend to be 
present would be well advised to make their 
arrangements without undue delay. Both travel and 
hotel facilities become very heavily booked, and 
disappointments are likely unless reservations are 
made in ample time. 


R.C.V.S. SHERRY PARTY 


The President and Officers of the Royal College 
gave a most pleasant sherry party on the evening 
of November 4th for the purpose of inviting the 
Officers and members of the General Purposes and 
Finance Committee of the B.V.A. to meet the cor- 
responding Committee of the R.C.V.S. 

Guests were received at 10, Red Lion Square by 
Dr. Wooldridge who, later, made a brief speech of 
welcome to which Professor Robertson replied. We 
believe this was the first occasion when such a party 
has taken place at the Royal College, and the con- 
census of opinion was that it was a particularly 
happy innovation. 

Guests were shown round the library and other 
parts of the Royal College, and we are hapvy to 
set it upon record from personal observation that 
the leaders of the profession showed no less regard 
for the College's literary treasures than for the 
President's generous hospitality. 


THE MACROSSAN MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1954 


The title of this year’s Lecture, delivered at the 
University of Queensland, was ‘‘ John Anderson 
Gilruth: The Influence of his Life and Work on the 
Development of the Livestock Industries of the 
Commonwealth.”’ 


On alternate years the lecture deals with the life 
and work of any person, not living at the time of 
the lecture, who has rendered distinguished service 
in public life to Australia. This year’s lecture was 
of particular interest to veterinarians as it dealt with 
one of the outstanding pioneers in the profession, 
and was given by Sir Ian Clunies Ross, himself a 
Gistinguished veterinarian, and Chairman of the 
C.S.1.R.0O. 


Gilruth was trained at Glasgow Veterinary 
College, and graduated in 1892.- The details of his 
career are known to most ot the profession 
(Aust. vet. J., 1937, 13. 92), but Gilruth’s 
views and activities are of interest in relation to the 
current discussion on whether veterinary science 
should include animal husbandry, which is some- 
times regarded as a new idea. 


In 1929, when he became the first Chief of the 
Animal Health Division of C.S.I.R.O., the great in- 
fective diseases such as pleuro-pneumonia, con- 
tagious abortion, mastitis and tuberculosis of 
cattle, foot-rot, enterotoxaemia, stomach and _in- 
testinal worms and blowfly strike in sheep then 
exacted no less a toll than they did in 1912 when he 
had become the tirst Professor cf Veterinary Science 
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in Melbourne University. ‘* Gilruth plunged with all 
his old avidity into the task of expanding investi- 
gations in these subjects.’’ In addition, however, 
he took a special interest in ‘‘coast ’’ disease and 
sought always to encouarge those farmers who were 
prepared to venture into the largely unknown field 
of pasture improvement. He pressed equally the 
necessity for fodder conservation and supplementary 
feeding in times of stress. 

As Sir Ian said in his second lecture, Australian 
scientists have now made contributions of inter- 
national importance in many fields, and, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the mode of inheri- 
tance of all the important fleece characters of the 
Merino sheep have been demonstrated, and in large 
part at the National Field Station of C.S.I.R.O. at 
Cunnamulla, which most appropriately bears the 
name “‘ Gilruth Plains,’’ in honour of the man who 
would have found such satisfaction in the successes 
achieved. Other important developments in Queens- 
land have been the rapid strengthening of research, 
administrative and extension work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Stock; the vigorous 
development of the Veterinary School, the estab- 
lishment of the Cattle Breeding Station of 
C.S.1.R.O. at Rockhampton and the Pasture Re- 
search and Nutrition Station at ‘‘ Brian Pastures.”’ 


EAST MIDLANDS DIVISION COCKTAIL PARTY 


On October 14th the East Midlands Division held 
a cocktail party at the George Hotel, Nottingham, 
to celebrate the election of Mr. F. Wilkinson, one 
of its earliest members, to the office of President- 
Elect of the B.V.A. 

A very large proportion of the members, some 
of whom haa travelled over 50 miles and had can- 
celled surgery hours, were present with their wives 
to offer their good wishes to Mr. and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son. The congratulations of the Division were ex- 
pressed by the President, Mr. W. H. Carr, who 
reminded the company that Divisional history had 
been made in that this was the first occasion on 
which a member had been chosen to hold the office 
of President of the B.V.A. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE R.C.V.S. LIBRARY 


ALLCROFT, D. Some recent observations on meta- 
bolic disorders in cattle (Lecture at the British 
Cattle Breeders’ Club Course at Cambridge, 
1954). 

Bouvier, G. and others. Monographie des maladies 
du liévre en Suisse. Lausanne, 1954. 

CoTtLe, B. and SHERBORNE, J. W. The life of a 
university, Bristol, 1954. 

GREAT Britain. Medical Research Council. The 
separation of protein fractions from human plasma 
with ether. London, H.M.S.O., 1954 (Special 
Report Series No. 286). 

. . Intracranial gliomata, London, 

H.M.S.O., 1954 (Special Report Series No. 284). 
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Hopxirk, C. S. M. and Patrerson, J.B.E. The 
story of cobalt deficiency in animal health. Lon- 
don, Mond Nickel Co. Ltd.,, 1954. 

NEW ZEALAND. Department of Agricul:ure. Annual 
Report of the Director-General of Agriculture for 
the year ended March 31st, 1954. 

. Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. Twenty-eighth Annual Report, 1954. 

REINHARDT, R. Die Geschichte der ehemaligen 
Tierarztlichen Hochschule zu Stuttgart. Stuttgart, 
Enke, 1953- 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Department of Agri- 
culture. Poultry keeping in back yards. Wash- 
ington, 1954 (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1508). 

. . Breeds of draft horses. Washington, 
1954 (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 619). 

Kirk, W. H. Index of treatment in small-anima) 
practice. Third edition. London, Bailliére, Tindal! 
& Cox, 1954. 

ORGAHELL. Nitrofurazone N.F.Z. Extracts from re- 
ports on nitrofurazone. Amsterdam, Exico, 1954. 

RUNNELLS, R. A. Anima! pathology. Fifth edition. 
Ames, lowa State College Press, 1954. 

Witson, W. K. Modern rabbit keeping. Fifth 
edition. London, H.M.S.O., 1954 (Ministry of 
Agriculture bulletin No. 60). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
Examination List. 


(Issued subject to approval of Senate.) 


June, 1954, D.V.Sc. 
Unsworth, K. 


June, 1954, B.V.Sc. First Examination. Part I (Chemistry) 


Alderson, Valerie, A.; Batt, R. A. L.; Beadle, G. G.; 
Bryan, N. M.; Cavendish, Maureen A.; *Davidson, 
P. A. S.; Davies, A.; Davies, H. S.; Ducker, M. C.: 
Edwards, J.; Hamilton, J. G.; Haywood, R. H.; Hothersall, 
Maureen; Ingman, N. R.; Janes, P. D.; Lewis, Christine M.; 
Lloyd, Anne S.; Lloyd, R.; Macarthur, G. J.; McFarland, 
A. G.; Neil, D. H.; Pearson, P. D.; Penhale, W. J.; Perry, 
K. T. E.; Pilling, T.; Procter, G. M.; Robson, J.; Sulley, 
M. J.; Vivian, J. S. 


Part II (Physics) 


Alderson, Valerie, A.; Batt, R. A. L.; Beadle, G. G.; 
Bryan, N. M.; Cavendish, Maureen A.; *Davidson, P. A. S. 
Davies, A.; Davies, H. S.; Ducker, M. C.; Edwards, J.; 
Hamilton, J. G.; Haywood, R. H.; Hothersall, Maureen; 
Ingman, N. R.; Janes, P. D.; Lloyd, Anne S., Lloyd, R.; 
Macarthur, G. J.; McFarland, A. G.; *Moody, Enid; Neil, 
D. H.; Pearson, P. D.; Penhale, W. J.; Perry, K. T. E.: 
Pilling, T.; Procter, G. M.; Robson, J.; Sulley, M. J.: 
Vivian, J. S. 

Part III (Botany) 

Alderson, Valerie A.; Batt, R. A. L.; Beadle, G. G.; 
Bryan, N. M.; Cavendish, Maureen A.; Davidson, P. A. S.; 
Davies, A.; Davies, H. S.; Ducker, M. C.; Edwards, J.. 
Hamilton, J. G.; Haywood, R. H.; Hothersall, Maureen; 
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Ingman, N. R.; Janes, P. D.; Lewis, Christine M.; Lloyd, 
Anne S.; Lloyd, R.; Macarthur, G. J.; McFarland, A. G.; 
Moody, Enid; Neil, D. H.; Pearson, P. D.; Penhale, W. J.; 
Perry, K. T. E.; Pilling, T.; Procter, G. M.; Robson, J.; 
Sulley, M. J.; Vivian, J. S. 


Part IV (Zoology) 

Alderson, Valerie A.; Batt, R. A. L.; Beadle, G. G.; 
Bryan, N. M.; Cavendish, Maureen A.; Davidson, P. A. S.; 
Davies, A.; Davies, H. S.; Ducker, M. C.; Edwards, J.; 
Haywood, R. H.; Hothersall, Maureen; Ingman, N. R.; 
Janes, P. D.; Lewis, Christine M.; Lloyd, Anne S.; Lloyd, 
R.; Macarthur, G. J.; McFarland, A. G.; Moody, Enid; 
Neil, D. H.; Pearson, P. D.; Penhale, W. J.; Perry, 
K. T. E.; Pilling, T.; Procter, G. M.; Robson, J.; Sulley, 
M. J.; Vivian, J. S. 

* Passed with Distinction. 


Second Examination. Part I. 

Dickinson, L. G.; Ewbank, R.; Fraser, C. E. O.; Hughes, 
I. B.; Murgatroyd, A. E.; Pickard, Barbara; Tyler, J. 
Part II 


Crabb, P. J.; Dickinson, L. G.; Ewbank, R.; Fraser, 
C. E. O.; Lancaster, R.; Murgatroyd, A. E.; Pickard, 
Barbara; Tyler, J.; Whiteley, H 


Third Examination. Part I 

Barraclough, A. B.; Coles, B. H.; Doran, G. P.; Dung- 
worth, D. L.; Dunwell, R. S.; Etheridge, M. F. N.; Evans, 
D. J.; Gibbons, C. W.; Moss, B.; O’Malley, Mary C. B.; 
Roberts, R. G.; Schwarz, G.; Shepherd, M. J. W.; Sims, 
F. W.; *Stevenson, D. E.; Struthers, Edith A.; Stuart, 
J. C.; Ward, R. K.; Watson, S. N. 


* Passed with Distinction. 


B.V.Sc. Final Examination. Part I 

Barry, J. M.; Bett, T. F.; Bradley, H. W.; Butcher, G.: 
Chadwick, F. J.; Cornwell, R. L.; Edwards, D. B.; Gilbert, 
F. R.; Hindson, J. C.; Holmes, H.; Hunt, G. C.; Lowe, 
G. D., Meredith, K. E.; Owens, T.; Phillips, W. E. M.; 
Tavernor, W. D.; Taylor, R. B.; Wright, A. I. 


Part IT 

Barry, J. M.; Bett, T. F.; Bradley, H. W.; Butcher, G.: 
Cavill, J. P.; Chadwick, F. J.; Cornwell, R. L.; Edwards, 
D. B.; Gilbert, F. R.; Hayes, B. W.; Hindson, J. C.: 
Holmes, H.; Hunt, G. C.; Lowe, G. D.; Meredith, K. E.; 
Owens, T.; Phillips, W. E. M.; Tavernor, W. D.; Taylor, 
R. B.; Wright, A. I. 


August, 1954. B.V.Sc. Second Examination. Part Ill 
Acker, Joan; Ashworth, K. T.; Barr, D. A.; Barrett, S.; 
Bolger, K.; Butler, C. L.; Davies, E. B.; Death, R. W. J.; 
Doxey, M. F.; Francis, P. G.; Harrison, F. A.; Hilder, 
E. F.; Hobson, G. J.; Holmes, J. A. R.; Howell, J. M.; 
Hurst, D. S.; Jenkinson, T. A.; Knifton, A.; Manning, 
D. A.: Mears, Hazel; Menear, H. C.; Tandy, J.; Water- 


worth, J.; Williamson, G, A. 


September, 1954. Third Examination. Part I 
Birks, Margaret; Langman, B. A. G.; Lowe, A. D.; Teles- 
ford, F. L.; Thake, G. 


Part Il 
Edwards, B. F.; Featherstone, P.; Freeman, A. P.: 
Wheeler, A. J.; Wood, J.; Wright, C. L. 


Part III 
Butler, Eileen J. M.; Edwards, B. F.; Llywelyn, G. 


September, 1954. Ordinary Degree of B.V.Sc. 
Ash, G. N.; Cavill, J. P.; Hayes, B. W.; Henderson, A.; 
Martin, B. A. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


In our last issue an account was given of the 
Graduation Ceremony of the first veterinarians from 
Bristol University. It is quaint indeed to compare 
the present position in veterinary education with 
the view expressed by a correspondent in 1904. 
Under the heading ‘‘ University Education for 
Veterinary Students,’’ this correspondent wrote : — 

‘“1 have been to colleges in my time and have 
found many cultured men there, some with a good 
knowledge of music, others well up in literature 
and law, and some with a knowledge of art and 
the stage. I have met some of these men in after 
life who left the colleges and went to universities. 
I do not find many of these men have advanced 
above their fellows simply because they were 
university men. If they have been the sons of ‘ rich 
but honest parents’ they may have done so, but 
it has been the advantage of the money that has 
raised them. 

‘Will this culture render us more efficient 
veterinary surgeons? In a very few cases, depend- 
ing on the district in which our lot is cast, it may 
do so. In the great majority of cases it may place 
us on an isolated and lonely pinnacle, less likely 
to converse pleasantly with the ordinary run of 
clients, and more discontented than ever with our 
lot. 

‘‘ What is a more pitiable picture than the life of 
an educated and refined parson (who is frequently 
a university man) when his lot is cast among men 
whose life boundaries are the turmip, the parish 
pump and the village inn, and who shall say that 
in this case the parson is as efficient a unit as he 
ought to be, or any the better for being a cultured 
university man? I simply quote the parson as a 
parallel instance for what the veterinary surgeon 
might become. 

“The only use of the culture will be ‘for our 
edification and relaxation, and perhaps occasionally 
to bring us into more intimate and pleasant rela- 
tions with some man above the ordinary intelli- 
gence among our clientele. 

Boating, cricket, swimming, footbail, and _bil- 
liards are all good things, but in after life unless 
we have money and leisure we get few opportunities 
of indulging in them, and perhaps if we do it is 
detrimental to us, and, as in hunting, we might lose 
more custom than we gained by it. Thus much for 
culture.’’ 


LEVERIIULME RESEARCH AWARDS 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants 
in aid of research. These awards are intended for 
senior workers of established position and are limited 
to British-born subjects normally resident in the 
United Kingdom; in exceptional circumstances the 
Trustees may waive the condition as to residence. 

No subject of enquiry is excluded from considera- 
tion but preference is given to subjects in which 
existing provision for research is inadequate. The 
duration of the awards does not normally extend 
over more than two years or less than three months 
and the amount depends on the nature of the re- 
search and the circumstances of the applicant. 
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Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Miss M. Branney, Leverhulme Research 
Awards, St. Bridget’s House, Bridewell Place, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. Telephone: City rg1o. Applications 
must be received on or before December 31st, 1954. 
Results will be announced in May and the awards 
will normally date from September Ist, 1955. 


DR. ROBERT HADEK 


At a Graduation Ceremony held at Glasgow 
University on Saturday, November 6th, 1954, the 
Degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon Robert Hadek 
(Thesis ‘‘ Study on the Ovary, Oviduct and Uterus 
of the Ewe ’’). 


BAN SUGGESTED ON IMPORTED CRYSTAL 
VIOLET VACCINE 


East and West Suffolk Diseases of Animals Joint 
Committee at Ipswich recently decided to ask the 
Ministry of Agriculture to ban the importation of 
crystal violet vaccine in connection with swine fever. 


The resolution arose out of a complaint by Mr. 
G. E. Robb, of Burnt Fen, Bury St. Edmunds, who 
complained that earlier in the year there was an out- 
break of swine fever on his premises. All the pigs 
were vaccinated with C.V.V., the origin of which 
was not known by him. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
unweaned pigs died and not a single pig was able 
to stand when born from the 50 sows and gilts 
treated after being served by the boar. 

The D.V.O., who was present, is reported as hav- 
ing said that “‘ quite a lot ’’ of foreign vaccine had 
been imported under licence, but whether it had 
been unsatisfactory or not he did not know. There 
was only one case of which he was aware where it 
had been used, inadyertently, on a registered herd. 
There was a very definite directive to all veterinary 
surgeons who vaccinated pigs under the scheme that 
they must be vaccinated with the Ministry vaccine. 
He did not think there was any need for any other 
announcement. 

The official vaccine was labelled and it way quite 
impossible for it to be confused with any other. 
The country of origin would have to be declared on 
imported vaccine. 

The meeting decided that in addition to asking 
the Ministry to ban the importation of foreign vac- 
cine it be requested to ensure that there was an 
adequate supply of Ministry vaccine in the country 
for all needs. 


DR. ALAN E. PIERCE 


In announcing recently the award of an Ian 
McMaster Fellowship we omitted mention of this 
scientist’s doctorate of philosophy. The degree was 
conferred at London University in the spring of 
this year, the title of Dr. Pierce’s thesis being ‘‘ The 
Location and Behaviour of Antibodies to Tricho- 
monas foetus in the Serum and Colostrum of 
Catile.”’ 
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HILL FARMING ADYISORY COMMITTEE 


The Minister of Agriculture has appointed the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl St. Aldwyn, T.p., Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, to be Chairman of the Hill Farming 
Advisory Committee for England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, in place of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Carrington, M.C. 


PRACTICE IN NEW ZEALAND 


In view of letters on this subject which have been 
published in THe Recorp from time to time, readers 
may be interested in the following quotation from 
a New Zealand daily newspaper, for which we are 
indebted to a reader in that country. 


Most veterinary surgeons would soon be in private 
practice and the Dominion’s unique veterinary club 
service would exist only on the outskirts of the more- 
closely settled districts, said Dr. C. S. M. Hopkirk 
in an address to the Hamilton Rotary Club. 


Dr. Hopkirk, a former superintendent of the Wal- 
laceville Research Station and veterinary liaison 
officer with the New Zealand High Commissioner’s 
Office in London, has just returned from Ethiopia, 
where he worked as an agricultural officer in an 
advisory capacity to the Government. 


In any country, he said, pride of place in the 
veterinary profession had to go to the private prac- 
titioner. This had not happened in New Zealand yet, 
mainly because the farmers had not been prepared 
to pay the private man. He had been on the panel 
that met ten years ago to discuss ways of over- 
coming this, and the result had been the formation 
of the club service. Of the 258 veterinarians now in 
New Zealand (10 years ago there were only 80) about 
160 were employed by clubs. 


Clubs were run by farmers’ committees, and if 
these committées tried too much to control the pro- 
fessional man, friction would develop between them, 
the veterinarian and the Veterinary Services Council. 
If they let the veterinarian have a free hand, ‘‘ every- 
thing goes very well.”’ 


Farmers had become veterinary minded, which 
was a good thing, and would save the country a 
great deal of money and increase production. 


Dr. Hopkirk said there were 40 vacancies in New 
Zealand for veterinary surgeons, as well as vacancies 
in the Department of Agriculture. More veteri- 
narians would be needed when the Department 
started herd testing for tuberculosis. Overseas 
sources had dried up in the past few years, prob- 
ably because of the better salaries offered to young 
men in Britain and Holland. 


COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 16th & 17th.—B.V.A. Conference on the Feeding 
of Farm Livestock for Health and Pro- 
duction in the South Hall, Victoria 
Halls, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
W.C.1. Admission by ticket only. Please 
apply not later than November 8th, on 
form published with issue of October 9th. 
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Nov. 18th.—Meeting of the Essex Veterinary 
Society at the Essex Institute of Agri- 
culture, Writtle, Nr. Chelmsford, 
Essex, 7.30 p.m. 


Nov. 18th.—Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
County of Ayr Ladies Guild Dance, in 
the Western House, Ayr, 8 p.m. (For 
detatls see page 680). 


Nov. 18th.—General Meeting of the Herts and 
Beds Division, B.V.A., at the Red 
Lion Hotel, Luton, 7.30 p.m. 


Nov. 18th.—Autumn Meeting of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Division, B.V.A., in the 
Crown and Mitre Hotel, Carlisle, 3 p.m. 


Nov. 25th.—Autumn Meeting of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Division, B.V.A., at Bedford 
Lodge Hotel, Newmarket, 11.15 a.m. 


Nov. 26th.—Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal 
Counties Division, B.V.A., at the 
Caversham Bridge Hotel, Reading, 
4.15 p.m. 


Nov. 26th.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire Division, 
B.V.A., at the Saracen’s Head, Lin- 
coln, 2.15 p.m. 


Dec. 3rd.—Annual Dinner and Dance of the North 
Wales Division, B.V.A., in the Imperial 
Hotel, Llandudno, 7 p.m. 


Dec. 8th.—Meeting of the Technical Development 
Committee, at 7, Mansfield Street, 


Portland Place, W.1., 10.30 a.m. 


Jan. 27th._Annual Dinner-Dance of the North of 
Scotland Division, B.V.A. (in aid of 
« the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund), in the Northern Hotel, Aber- 
deen, 7.30 p.m. 


R.C.V.S. EXAMINATIONS 


Thursday, December gih, 1954. M.R.C.V.S. 
Written Examinations. 
Friday, December roth, 1954. M.R.C.V.S. 


Written Examinations. 
Monday, December 13th, 1954. M.R.C.V.S. Prac- 
tical and Orals commence (Panels ‘‘ A ’’ and ‘‘ B”’). 


PERSONAL 

Births 

BarNnes.—On October 30th, 1954, at Kilmarnock 
Maternity Home, Ayrshire, to Kathleen (née Grant), 
wife of J. Barnes, M.R.C.v.S., of 1, Station Road, 
Galston, Ayrshire, a daughter—Susan Anne. 

Hutcuison.--On November 3rd, 1954, to Audrey, 
wife of Michacl Hutchison, M.k.C.v.s., of 77, 
Limesway, Barnsley, Yorks, the gift of a son. 

MitcHeLLt.—-On October 28th, 1954, at Bottoms 
House, Savile Road, Dewsbury, Yorks, to Freda, 
wife of David Mitchell, M.R.c.v.s., a son—Ian 
David—-brother for Pamela and Margaret Heather. 
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Marriage 

HortonN—GrAy.-—-At Rutherford Church, on 
November oth, 1954, Fred. L. Horton, B.v.M.s., 
M.R.C.V.S., only son of Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Horton, 
Sandyhills, Glasgow, to Jean Gray, younger daughter 
ot Mrs. Eunice Bryden, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in 
which are situated the premises on which disease has 
been confirmed, followed by the postal address and 
date of outbreak. 


Anthrax: 

Ches. Bagmere Farm, Brereton, Holmes Chapel 
(Oct. 30). 

Devon. Silverton Hunt Kenncls, Stoke Hill, 
Exeter (Oct. 29); Court Baron, Copperswell, Newton 
Abbot (Nov. 6). 

Hants. Ranscombe Farm, 
(Oct. 29). 

Lanarks. Harelow Farm, Carstairs (Nov. 1). 

Leics. Glebe Farm, Ratcliffe Culey, Atherstone 
(Nov. I). 

Midlothian. Rosebery Home Farm, Gorebridge 
(Nov. 2). 

Norfolk. Short Lane Farm, Binham, Fakenham 
(Nov. 4). 

Sussex. Churchlands Farm, Pevensey (Nov. 2). 

Yorks. Vicarage Farm, Roecliffe, Boroughbridge 
(Nov. 4). 


Ropley, Alresford 


Fowl Pest: 

Essex. Lodge Farm, Colne Engaine, Colchester 
(Nov. 7). 

Hunts. 5, Church Street 
Huntingdon (Nov. 7). 

Lincs. Rubern, Postland Road, Crowland (Nov. 
1); Weir Farm, Butterwick, Boston (Nov. 3). 

Norfolk. Bungalow Farm, and Beech Farm, 
Yaxham, Dereham (Oct. 29); The Brackens, Moore, 
and Oaklands, Elmham Road, Beetley, Dereham 
(Nov. 1); Paper Street, and East Thorn, Yaxham; 
The Caravan and near the schoal, Norwich Road, 
Yaxham, Dereham (Nov. 2); The Croft, Clint Green 
Dereham (Nov. 3). 


Hemingford Grey, 


Swine Fever: 


Essex. Kiln Farm, Barnston, Dunmow (Nov. 1); 
Codham Hall, Great Warley, Brentwood; The Bun- 
galow, Batts Road, Steeple, Southminster (Nov. 
4); Jenkins Farm, Wormingford, Colchester, (Nov. 
6). 

Gloucs. Didbrook Fields Farm, 
Winchcombe, Cheltenham (Nov. 2). 

Herts. 5, Council Cottages, Radwell, Baldock 
(Nov. 4). 


Toddington, 
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Kent. Abbey Farm, Sandling, Maidstone (Nov. 
4). 

Lancs. Harrisons Farm, Goosnargh, Preston (Nov. 
4); 603, Market Street, Whitworth, Rochdale (Nov. 
5). 

Lincs. Hillcrest Farm, Burton Coggles, Grantham 
(Nov. 2); Hartswood Farm, Lincoln Road, Rusk- 
ington, Sleaford (Nov. 4). 

Norfolk. Boundary Farm, Swanton Road, Gun- 
thorpe, Melton Constable (Nov. 2). 

Notts. Grange Farm, Clayworth, Retford (Nov. 
4). 

Salop. Hannington Grange Farm, Newport (Nov. 
1); Downton Farm, Hadnall, Shrewsbury (Nov. 3); 
Bearston Mill, Market Drayton (Nov. 6). 

Staffs. Netherset Hey Farm, Madeley, Crewe (Nov. 
3). 

Suffolk. Cemetery Road Allotments, Ipswich 
(Nov. 2). 

Sussex. Dewlands Farm, Castle Hill, and Steers 
Farm, Rotherfield, Crowborough (Nov. 5). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply 
endorsement by the B.V.A. 


WILLIAM HUNTING 


Sir,—I alsu did not receive 2s. 6d. from William 
Hunting but, like the rest of the profession, includ- 
ing Mr. J. Deans Rankin, I owe him so much that 
half-a-crown more or less is of no account what- 
ever. 


I do not know who they are who are ‘‘ always 
carping at the low status of the profession,’’ but 
in any case the status of the profession depends on 
the way those within it conduct themselves and is 
not likely to be raised by sneers at the personal 
appearance of illustrious and beloved representatives. 


Mr. Deans Rankin, with his evident and quite 
proper respect for high hereditary position, should 
be a little more careful in his reference to beards— 
or does he expect the family portraits to be 
turned to the wall to save him from embarrassment 
when he takes a turn round the corridors? 


Please put William Hunting back, Mr. Editor, 


and I will try to keep quiet about your splashes of 
colour. 


‘ 


Yours faithfully, 
ESMOND BROWN, 
Lan House, 
Weston Road, Bath. 


October 24th, 1954. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Rankin in your issue of 
October 23rd should not be allowed to pass without 
comment. 
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He is, of course, entitled to express his own 
admiration for the hideous red cover, which, I am 
glad to see has been removed from later issues, but 
in my opinion, he is not entitled to make offensive 
remarks about one of the wisest and most respected 
members of our profession, now no longer with us. 


No doubt there are others who knew Mr. Hunting 
better than I did, but I knew him sufficiently well 
to regard him with affection and with respect for 
his profound knowledge, worthy of perpetual 
remembrance, like many of the great ones of the 
past. 

In appearance he was a splendid figure of a man, 
and Mr. Rankin, who apparently never knew him, 
need not be in the least ashamed or embarrassed 
by acquaintance with his like. 

I join with others in hoping that THE VETERINARY 
RecorD, which he founded, may continue to offer 
this small tribute to his memory by retaining the 
little picture on the front of the journal. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEX. C. DUNCAN, 
45, Lewis Lane, 
Cirencester. 


October 26th, 1954. 


Sir,—Changes in the layout of a journal always 
provoke opposition somewhere or other. Often this 
opposition is quite unreasonable, or founded upon 
sentimentality. Occasionally, too, support for the 
change is just as unreasonable and difficult to 
understand. 

Although I, for ong, was quite happy with the 
old format, my only complaint about the new 
cover is in the type used for THE VETERINARY 
REcorD, which to me suggests the Edwardian era; 
with a few curls on the tops and bottoms of the 
letters it might well form part of a music-hall pro- 
gramme of 50 years ago. 

Mark you, I am not vehemently condemning the 
new-style Recorp (like Messrs. Hancock and 
Elphick), for one must allow time for us to get 
used to it, nor am I uttering a whoop of joy at 
the disappearance of Hunting’s bearded face from 
the cover (like Mr. Rankin), though I do not see 
the features of our beloved Patron in his stead. 


However, as one of the bearded members of the 
profession, I must bring Mr. Rankin to order for 
his unreasonable remarks about beards in general. 
Many of my friends are clean-shaven: if they will 
persist in shaving off their whiskers every day, that 
is their affair—I do not mind. I certainly do not 
allow their bare chins to embarrass me in their 
company! 

Incidentally, if William Hunting does get put 
back on the cover perhaps we could subscribe, ‘‘ He 
was born at South Hetton in Durham, and gave 
Mr. Hancock 2s. 6d.’ 

Yours faithfully, 
BEAVER,” 
New Street, 
Daventry, Northants. 


_ 
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A LEGITIMATE GRIEVANCE 
Sir,—My own practice is entirely ‘‘ small-animal,’’ 
but I am fortunate in so far as I am affected little 
by the activities of the R.S.P.C.A. clinics in the 
neighbouring towns of Wallasey and Birkenhead. 
Nevertheless, I feel bound to support the many 
recent writers under the above heading. 


Surely the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is a united body and the strength of that unity 
should be an answer to this vexed problem. With- 
out the assistance and support of our members 
these clinics could not exist. 


Is it not time that we had our own public relations 
officer to bring to the notice of the public the truly 
remarkable services which the present day members 
of the profession are able and eager to render in 
the small-animal field? 


A tremendous section of the pet owning public 
still fondly imagine that the various animal welfare 
societies will give more efficient and more sympathe- 
tic service than the practising veterinary surgeon. 
This, I believe, is of greater importance than the 
desire for cheap treatment. 


The individual member must never be allowed to 
advertise himself, but surely the profession as a 
whole should now indulge in a discreet but forceful 
campaign to display our abilities. and facilities to 


the public? 
Yours faithfully, 


A. NOEL ORMROD, 
10, Grange Road, 
West Kirby. 
October 26th, 1954. 


Sir,—What exactly is the legitimate grievance we 
speak of? It is the grossly unfair competition which 
private small-animal practice has to face from 
powerful welfare societies, which on the plea of 
helping the poor, give veterinary services to all and 
sundry. 


What exactly is unfair about this competition? 
It is that, whilst the private practitioner is hope- 
lessly shackled by out-dated ethics on publicity, the 
welfare societies capture the public by: continuous 
high-pressure advertisement, using press, pulpit, 
radio, etc. The private veterinarian has to hide 
himself behind the curtains cf his blacked-out 
surgery lest he be tempted into unprofessional 
advertisement. 


The wonder is that he still survives. In com- 
merce any firm which was gagged in this way in 
the face of fierce competition would put up its 
shutters right away. 


Who is to blame for this situation? Not the 
societies. They are charities and as such their main 
activity is to raise money, and the main weapon 
in raising money is publicity. They did not erect 
the ‘‘iron curtain ’’ which hides us from the public. 
We did that for ourselves! 

Publicity is there for the asking: when are we 
going to take it? Our over-rigid code does not allow 
us adequate publicity on our premises, i.e. 
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enough to inform the public of the scope of our 
services. In every town there should be a promi- 
nent public notice of the whereabeuts of veterinary 
surgeries, e.g. in post offices. 


Cannot the R.C.V.S. exercise its disciplina 
control in the matter of blatant shopfront publicity? 


I repeat what I have written before that the 
R.C.V.S. and the B.V.A. could do much more in 
counter-action to this competition. 


Veterinary surgeons employed by societies have 
an important réle to play in scrupulous regard for 
the threatened interests of private practice. 


It is true that animal societies build themselves 
by playing on the sentiment of animal-lovers. But 
have they a monopoly of sentiment? 


Our profession is devoted to the welfare of 
animals and is by far the greatest agency to that 
end. Cannct we tell the public about it? 


The remedy for our legitimate grievance is in our 
own hands. Tear off our self-imposed gags and tell 
the people what real veterinary service is and where 
to get it. 

Yours faithfully, 


JOHN M. MITCHELL, 


ror, Sternhold Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, 
London, S.W.z2. 


October 25th, 1954. 


Sir,—I have been following with interest, the 
correspondence under the heading ‘‘ A Legitimate 
Grievance.’’ In my area there is only one full-time 
clinic operated by an animal welfare society, and 
this clinic does not employ a veterinary surgeon. 
No doubt there are a few people who cannot afford 
fees, who take advantage of the service offered, but 
the majority of the people who use the clinic could 
easily afford to pay for treatment, and in fact, often 
put more money into the ‘‘ box ’’ than they would 
be asked to pay at my surgery. 

I agree with Mr. Humphreys and ‘ Veterinary 
Victim ’’ that the public know nothing about the 
cost and length of a veterinary surgeon’s training 
and many believe that all the people who treat 
animals at these clinics are qualified veterinary 
surgeons, and many go to a clinic, not only because 
it is free, but because having no visits, there is 
someone in attendance all day long. The private 
veterinary surgeon has visits to make, and opera- 
tions to perform, and cannot be at his surgery all 
the time. 


In my opinion there is a definite lack of public 
relations work by the profession. Recently there 
was a television programme during which a film 
showed the various stages in the training of a 
doctor. I am sure if the public saw a film describ- 
ing the various stages in the training of a veterinary 
surgeon they would be astounded, as many believe 
their sons can qualify by serving an apprenticeship. 
The public know the difference between a St. 
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— Ambulance man and a doctor, but do they 
ow whether the person they see at a clinic is a 
veterinary surgeon or not? 

I do agree with Mr. Welch and Mr. Humphreys 
that the money subscribed by the charitable public 
to these welfare societies would benefit animals far 
more if it was used to provide a hospital service 
with X-ray, laboratory and nursing services for the 
use of local veterinary surgeons and poor people. 

As Mr. Earnshaw pointed out, there is a danger 
of these welfare societies taking over completely the 
treatment of small animals in Great Britain. This 
would be a terrible thing for the profession, and [ 
can only hope that other members will, to quote 
from Mr. Pickering’s letter in this week’s REcorD, 
‘‘break into print’’ in the hope that something 
can be done before it is too late. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. J. SKINNER, 
122, Canterbury Street, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


October 23rd, 1954. 


GAMMA GLOBULIN PROPHYLAXIS OF 
CANINE VIRUS DISTEMPER 


Sir,.We were interested to read the letter by 
Mr. Mackay in your issue of October 16th. May 
we draw your attention to our short communication 
on the above subject (September 18th), in which it 
was pointed out that our report was concerned only 
with field trials in which distemper antibody in the 
form of desiccated immune gamma globulin was 
used instead of antiserum in the virus-serum 
method of active immunisation, and also for pro- 
tection of dogs exposed to infection (passive im- 
munisation). The advantages of gamma globulin 
over antiserum were described. 

Mr. Mackay rightly noted that immune gamma 
globulin is nothing more than the active substance 
of antiserum from which it is obtained, and this 
fact should have answered a zood many of his 
queries. However, we hope that the following facts 
will collectively form a rational and conclusive ex- 
planation. 

1. The virus-serum method of active immunisation 
is one in which antibody is used veisus virus to 
control reaction. Thus it seems an inevitable con- 
clusion that the principles of antibody versus virus 
remain unchanged whether the antibody is in the 
form of antiserum, desiccated antiserum, or in the 
purified state as gamma globulin. Nor would the 
use of a heterclogous immune antibody in place of 
a homologous alter the principle of the method in 
any way. 

2. It is also obvious that the amount of antibody 
derived from a volume of antiserum cannot be more 
active than the latter. Therefore, the potency of 
gamma globulin is entirely dependent upon the anti- 
serum from which it is derived, the only difference 
being that the amount of gamma globulin obtained, 
say, from 100 c.c. of antiserum can be dissolved in 
as little as 10 c.c. of distilled water. 
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3. 10 c.c. is the standard dose of antiserum 
usually used in the virus-serum method of active 
immunisation and we thought it was clear that where 
in our field trials the immune gamma globulin was 
substituted for antiserum, the dose was equivalent. 

4. It was stated in our paper that dogs were in- 
oculated with virulent distemper virus. This un- 
doubtedly meant that the virus was capable of 
producing disease. The latter was confirmed by 
the high proportion of dogs (65.5 per cent.) which 
actually developed a febrile reaction. 

5. The virulence of any given strain of virus must 
always be relative to the host species concerned, 
and in order to define virulence by infectivity titra- 
tions, the host and the lesion or other criterion to 
measure the effect must be specified. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Mackay has not specified any of the above, 
and thus it is difficult to guess what he meant by 
the infective titre. Incidentally, we used, during 
the field trials, several strains of virus (Rutland, 
Sheffield, Potters Bar, etc.). Each of them was 
unattenuated, and killed 100 per cent. of the ex- 
perimentally inoculated ferrets. On being experi- 
mentally inoculated into dogs, without antibody, 
the strains did not fail to produce the disease known 
in the field as ‘‘ typical distemper,’’ sometimes with 
fatal results. 

6. We did challenge with virus alone some of the 
actively immunised dogs. This, however, related to 
our research on the mechanism of immunity in dis- 
temper and was not concerned with the field trials 
of distemper antibody in the form of gamma 
globulin. 

7. A variety of methods can be used to obtain 
distemper antiserum and to estimate its potency. 
We believe that before the best method can be 
selected we should learn more about the mechanism 
of immunity in distemper; a problem which, un- 
fortunately, is still far from clear. But if a batch 
of antiserum is potent, then for obvious reasons it 
is more advantageous to use the antibody in the 
form of gamma globulin. 

Finally, it is not clear what Mr. Mackay meant 
by the term ‘‘ normal ’’ gamma globulin because 
the terms ‘‘ non-immune gamma globulin’’ and 
‘‘ normal antibody ’’ have different meanings. This 
is, however, an immunological problem which was 
not concerned with our field trials. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. M. LARIN, 
S. F. J. HODGMAN. 
Canine Research Station of the 
Animal Health Trust, 
Kennett, Nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. 


October 28th, 1954. 


Advertiser’s Announcement 
VETERINARY INTRADEX 
Glaxo Laboratories Ltd. announce the introduction from 
November 8th, of a 540 c.c. bottle of Veterinary Intradex 
(6 per cent. dextran in normal saline). This size is in 
addition to the 125 c.c. bottle previously available. 
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